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A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
— been found to 

ender it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or 
“CAFE DE 
INVALIDES” 
does not produce the 
usual yet 


“CAFE 
INVALIDES" 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


AW YER’ 


FOR THE CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAUITER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


HUMANE POSTERS 


Attractive colored pictures of children and animals, 
and appropriate verses, lithographed by Child W, elfare 
Association, size 17 by 28 inches, six different subjects, 
formerly sold at $3.15, now one dollar, postpaid, for 
the set of six. One sample poster mailed for 10 cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 


Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


THE HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“The Bell of Atri” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his 
master, rings the Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs. 


Read these unsolicited testimonials from some of those who have used it. 


From George A. H. Scott, Secretary, Illinois 
umane Society, Chicago 
“I think it is a very beautiful film and everybody 
out here was very much pleased with it. I shall recom- 
mend it cheerfully whenever I get a chance. I thor- 
oughly believe in moving picture films as an educa- 
tional factor. 


From Mrs. W. C. Mulford, Bridgeton, N. J. 


“The film was used three times—twice at our theater, 
and Sunday night at one of the churches. It is cer- 
tainly a beautiful picture and should do a great deal of 
good wherever shown. 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 
SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints for Standard Machines Only for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 17, Mass., at Fede prices, post-paid. (‘Titles in 
bold face are of books.) Complete price-list will be mailed 
free upon application. 


Our wg A Animals, Vol. 56, June, 1923- 
each, $1.25 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set, post- 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Row ley,$0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card. 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 190 “ « 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides).. .50 “ “ 
About Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts, 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Ciesie Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease _.  .60 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and4.. .50 “ “ 
Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter ........ 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. mm = 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . .$0. = per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 

The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 30 wie 
“Look at the Birds,” by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0. 4 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No.8 ......... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 50 “ae. 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. mY 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz.. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
ay Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
ur Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London... cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ... each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club ............ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . .30 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... im * = 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, " PP.» 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... , 25 ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... py 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 55 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...$3.00 per 100 
Humane Day Exercises ..............-+2-- 1.50 

Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
-50 per 100 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... , 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 
low to Organize a Society for the Protection 


Festival of Tender Mercies..............-. 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr Rowley ........ oa 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1.50 “ 

A Talk with the Teacher ................. mo * = 
The Coming Education 30° * 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ........... $1.00 per 100 

Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” 35 cts. 
10 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J Eddy, 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). "$3. ae per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... -50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ -50 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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ELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 
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IT is amazing that against the increasing 
hostility toward the cruelty involved in 
training animals for public exhibition certain 
well-known theaters, otherwise reputable 
houses, continue to endorse the cruelty. 
There is still money in it, evidently, and will 
be till more people become civilized. 


IN the United States one hospital burns vir- 
tually every day in the year, according to 
the records of the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Where 
every precaution has not been taken to guard 
against such a calamity, what of the respon- 
sibility of trustees? 


THE President of the Chicago Lumber 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, says: “In 
theory a $14-ton truck will replace two 
teams, but in practice auto truck delivery 
costs 50 per cent more than horse equipment 
delivery. We find good draft teams, weigh- 
ing 3,000 pounds or more, best for our work. 
Good horses, good care and feed are a satis- 
faction and an economy.” 


Mar. BESSON, bishop of Nimes,” says 
Ia Protection des Animaur, “has taken 
up the defense of the unfortunate animals 
martyred in the bull-fights, and S. E. le Car- 
dinal Gaspari, writing in the name of the 
Holy Father, has sanctioned this action by 
two letters addressed to Mme. la President de 
la Societi Protectrice des Animaux de Toulon.” 


WE have never believed that Mr. Coolidge 
was clearly told by the War Department 
just what it meant by Defense Day. The 
editor of the Washington Post, reported to 
be one of the President’s confidential ad- 
visers, in a three-column article, August 3, 
put the blame on the War Department for 
the political bearing of the controversy that 
arose. Once having sanctioned what he un- 
derstood to be anything but an affront to the 
great body of Christian Churches, as they 
have let it be known it was, it has been diffi- 
cult for the President to seem to go back on 
Mr. Weeks and his militaristic scheme. 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 


HE torturing of prisoners in American 
prisons most people have thought to be 
a thing of the past. There lies before us, 
however, as we write, a clipping from a 
western paper in which are certain statements 
made by a prisoner named Threatt, released 
June 11th. This statement was sworn to 
before Notary Public, George W. Dixon. 

The place is Bassett Blakely state prison 
farm, Rosenberg, Texas. It is said this prison 
gets one-third of the cotton and one-fourth 
of the corn produced on the farm. ‘You are 
not picking enough cotton,” Threatt testifies 
Lassiter, the manager, told the prisoners last 
fall. ‘Then he made eight of the men strip 
and had other prisoners hold them down on 
the hot sand and whipped them brutally with 
a 86-inch leather lash. The blood was 
drawn from all of them. Mrs. J. E. King, 
a member of the prison advisory committee, 
came to the prison farm July 1. Any time 
she makes a visit to the farm punishments get 
worse for the men.” 

Another manager is now in charge of the 
farm. This fellow, Threatt says, “is putting 
men on the wooden horse daily. I saw three 
men on the horse after they had worked from 
daylight to dark.” 

If these statements are true, and we have 
not heard of their contradiction by the au- 
thorities, and if they continue, they put the 
people of this section of Texas among the most 
cruel barbarians of ancient or modern times. 
We are sending the clipping to the Governor 
of Texas to learn if this statement of Threatt 
has been proved to be perjury. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT’S CONDEMNED 
DOG 


UCH complaint has reached us relative 

to the reported act of Pennsylvania’s 
Governor in sentencing a dog to prison for 
life for destroying a cat. In reply to a letter 
to the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. we learn that 
the dog was given to the prison, had the best 
of care, abundant opportunity to come and 
go about the prison among the prisoners in- 
doors and out, and that nothing definite can 
be learned about his ever having committed 
the offense charged against him in the papers. 


OUR PRIZE SLAUGHTERING DEVICE 


E want to keep our readers informed 
of every step of progress that is being 
made in our campaign for humane slaughter- 
ing. We are just as confident as when we 
last wrote about it that we have the invention 
that is ultimately to revolutionize the present 
method and reduce the sufferings of our food 
animals, in the hour of death, to a minimum. 
Every test of the instrument confirms our 
confidence, though suggesting at the same 
time some improvement that only the severest 
testing could reveal as necessary. 


_ We know of no invention approaching in 
importance this one which sprang complete 


from the inventor’s brain. We only ask those 
loyal friends who have stood by us in our long 
campaign so faithfully not to lose heart at 
any delay. We are not relaxing for a single 
day our efforts. The packers are heartily 
with us in their co-operation. But any 
change in so finely constructed an instrument 
as the one we are testing means often weeks. 
At present it means a new model embodying 
every suggested improvement, and the cut- 
ting of such patterns, ete., as will make it 
possible to manufacture it economically in 
large numbers. Please look at the photo- 
graph accompanying these words and you will 
see the device is something far removed from 
the old-fashioned stunning hammer, 


WE hope all who see this issue of our maga- 
zine will read the fine tribute to the cow on 
another page. In our regard for the horse 
and dog she is often forgotten. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


JACK LONDON CLUB APPEALS TO MASSES 


WITH OVER 300,000 MEMBERS ITS INFLUENCE MUST BE HEEDED 


THE cruel practices indulged in at Round- 
ups and Wild West Shows are clear violations 
of the statutes in all the states and should 
not be permitted. 


A PARACHUTE-JUMPING DOG was de- 
liberately tossed to his death from a height of 
3,000 feet near Denver recently. A storm of 
comment and protest follows. Many are loud 
in their denunciation of such a cruel act to 
thrill a holiday crowd. The dog that went to 
his death to swell the gate receipts was a 
dumb martyr, one of the thousands sacrificed 
cruelly for human greed and avarice. 


DID THIS DOG DIE IN VAIN? 


E are indebted to Mr. William F. 
Cronin, editor of the Terre Haute 
Tribune for calling attention to a most deplor- 
able event. Read it carefully and you will 
understand what is the purpose and the goal 
of the Jack London Club movement: 

Jack, a dog parachute jumper, was killed 
yesterday in Denver. Such animal acts are 
some of the remaining signs of our primitive 
civilization. One can imagine the course in 
punishment Jack went through before he was 
induced to jump from a parachute. Fear is 
the only thing which prompts such achieve- 
ments on the part of dogs and other animals, 
and the more difficult the feat, the more 
drastic the punishment the animal actor has 
undergone to perfect his “‘act.”” Now and 
then a community has a lucid moment in this 
regard, and measures are adopted to forego 
such exhibitions. In time to come they will 
be wholly discouraged. The animal will be 
left to his natural pursuits and the ‘“‘monkey- 
shines” will be the sole field of the second 
equation in the Darwinian theory. 

Jack died in his parachute jump yesterday. 
He will not have died in vain if his dissolution 
directs public attention more keenly to this 
fool aspect of public entertainment. 


A TRAINER’S CONFESSION 


“PROFESSIONAL” dog trainer gives 
the following as his method of compelling 
his dog to do the so-called high dive: 

“In order to educate the dogs, you must 
use a great deal of cruel treatment. First, a 
ladder is made; then a real good collar, of 
strong leather. A rope is also used in the 
training of the canine. A regular buggy whip 
is used to conquer and abuse the poor victim. 
Then the dog is placed upon the ladder. Any 
dog will try to hold to the ladder. He will 
first try to climb between the rounds—when 
he does he is whipped in the face and his feet 
are placed upon the next round and pushed 
upward. In that way he is taught to climb. 
When he gets so he can climb he is almost a 
—_ diver, for if he climbs he is compelled to 

ive. 

“His collar is buckled tight around him. 
The rope is carried to the top of the ladder and 
placed over the small platform, then tied to 
the collar. When he ascends to the plat- 
form the rope is pulled over the top; then 
he can dive if he wants to, if he doesn’t want 
to he is brutally jerked from the top. The 
next time he will jump. Everywhere I went 
I expected to get into jail for abusing my dogs.” 


Join the Jack London Club. 


Wide World Photos 


THE UNITED STATES VERSION OF THE “BULL-FIGHT” 


PORADIC attempts have been made somewhat recently to revive the Round-up, which 
had its origin in the early days of cattle raising on a wild and lawless frontier—days that 


are gone forever. 


The cruel practices of other times have no place in the present. 


Civilization 


moves on to higher and humaner levels. “Bulldogging,” “‘steer-roping,”’ ““‘broncho-busting” and 
“wild-cow milking” are forms of cruelty to animals outworn and outlawed. Be not deceived 


about the Round-up or Rodeo. 


It is yet another insidious attempt to commercialize cruelty. 


WHAT IF THEIR PATRONS KNEW? 


E are amazed that so reputable a man- 
agement as that of the Keith Circuit 

should continue to put before its patrons ani- 
mal performances. The Boston Herald says of a 
bill in August at the Keith Theater, “It opened 
with the Ponzini Monkey Comedy and aerial 
act. A miniature circus is on the stage in 
which monkeys play all the parts.” If the 
audience could but know one-half the misery 
suffered by these poor monkeys in training 
them to go through their silly antics, they 
would rise in indignant protest against the 
theater responsible for the exhibition. A lady 
present at a Keith performance a few weeks 
ago told us that just before an animal act, as 
many people were leaving, a man came upon 
the stage and extolled the act and urged the 
people to stay and witness it. Some day the 
public will so express its disapproval of these 
acts that, the profit gone, no management will 
give them place. Alas, that there are people 
who can laugh at these unfortunate creatures’ 
tricks and think they are amusing! We pray 
all our readers, whether members of the Jack 
London Club or not, always to ask if there is 
any animal act on the bill before buying a 
ticket, and, if there is, to refuse to buy. If 
caught, however, unintentionally where the 
thing occurs, to get up and leave during the 
act, letting the manager know of their protest. 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK 


T was the performing animal of the vaude- 
ville stage, the circus and the amusement 
park, with which the Jack London Club was 
concerned at its outset. The cruelties prac- 
tised during the training period were and still 
are the evils that the Club purposes to elim- 
inate. But things have moved fast in the 
hectic days that have followed the war. The 
motion picture industry has been developing 
with mushroom rapidity. Animals of all 
kinds have been drafted into the amusement 
business and with increasing frequency are 
seen in the films. 

How far shall the cruel exploitation of dumb 
animal actors be permitted? Whether actual 
or suggested cruelty is depicted, the effect 1s 
the same. 

What can be done? The Jack London plan 
is still the best to be adopted. Let every 
man and woman, whenever present at a 
moving-picture show where cruelty to animals 
in any form appears upon the screen, write 
protest both to the management of the the- 
ater and to the manufacturers of the film. 
Keep at it! The producers are in the business 
for money, not for their health. Convince 
them that the public is not entertained by 
pictures made at the expense of animal suffer- 
ing or the disregard of animal rights, and they 
will stop producing that kind. 
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HELPING THE HELPLESS 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


ECENTLY, while passing a fire engine 
house in a prominent New England city, 
the writer observed a large sign tacked on 
the front of the building which read: Free 
WATER FOR YOUR HORSES. What a fine spirit 
is shown in those few words which to the 
average passerby mean nothing more than an 
inscription, but to the thoughtful drivers and 
their faithful four-footed workers of the pave- 
ment stand for aid and refreshment. What a 
wonderful country ours would be if a national 
movement could be instituted whereby each 
and every village, town, city and metropolis 
were furnished with appropriate signs and a 
pledge given that they would be displayed in 
public places where fountains have not yet 
been erected and the little duty sincerely 
carried out. 

Last spring the writer’s brother, while 
returning from California, was roused to 
sympathy in crossing the Rocky Mountains. 
The intense drought which so relentlessly 
affected the West, especially the mountainous 
sections, had caused thousands of mountain 
sheep to literally starve to death owing to the 
lack of water and proper fodder. Small heaps 
of the little emaciated forms of the animals 
were pitifully strewn about the hills, and as the 
transcontinental trains thundered over the 
Rockies those few sheep, that were still alive 
but almost skeletons, would gaze at the train 
and bleat plaintively, an appeal which nearly 
rent the souls of those passengers who knew 
that the animals realized the proximity of the 
helpless humans who were unable to offer their 
assistance. What a pity such a situation 
could not be alleviated in a prosperous coun- 
try like the United States! 


THE MIGRATION OF SALMON 


ey numbers of salmon run up the rivers 
of Alaska and the northwest coast, but 
very few ever return again to salt water. 
They die after reproducing their species. 

They do not spawn in the rivers. Those 
which escape capture on their way up ascend 
‘o the headwaters, where there is usually a 
lake—perhaps several lakes. 

They do not spawn in the lakes. For that 
purpose they seek streams that flow into the 
lakes, and there deposit their eggs, scooping 
out nests in the gravelly bottom with their 
fins and tails. The salmon then guard their 
eggs and the young hatched from them until 
the latter are able to take care of themselves, 
for there are many predatory enemies. 

After a while the young salmon go out into 
the lake seeking food. And later on they 
travel down the river to the sea—not to return 
again to fresh water until they are mature and 
ready to spawn. The parent fishes, having 
fulfilled their function, perish. 

The salmon family consists of many species. 
Says a leading authority: “If we could peer 
far enough back into the course of time, we 
should no doubt be able to identify a common 
stock from which all the salmon family are 
descended. That they are all natives of fresh 
water is proved by the fact that they cannot 
reproduce their kind in the sea. Those that 
resort to the ocean for food must be the de- 
scendants of vigorous, roving members of the 
family, which, having to choose between star- 
vation and migration, braved the perils of 
travel, and became so much altered in con- 
stitution by the liberal diet they found as to 
establish themselves as separate species.” 


MAINE’S PRISON DOG 


HE broad sympathies and humanity of 
Governor Percival P. Baxter of Maine 
have found frequent expression. In present- 
ing a handsome, snow-white collie to the state 
prison at Thomaston, Maine’s chief executive 
established a precedent that will most likely 
be adopted in other states. He believes that 
the presence of a dog will have a great influ- 
ence for good upon the inmates of that penal 
institution; that it will bring cheer and hap- 
piness into the hearts of men, hardened by 
crime and chilled by neglect. 

Chaplain Clifford, to whom the dog was 
given and in whose custody he will remain, 
gives out the statement that the dog was 
christened “Governor” by acclamation; that 
his conduct is exemplary; that he plays no 
favorites in his affections and seems to realize 
that a one-man dog in a prison would be worse 
than none at all. 

Governor Baxter has been criticized some- 
what severely for ‘committing a dog to 
prison.” He justifies his action in character- 
istic phrase as follows: 

“T firmly believe that the presence of that 
one dog within that prison will have a great 
effect in changing the atmosphere of the place 
and keeping the men in better spirits, and as 
for the dog, he will be the happiest dog that 
ever lived, knowing that in his confinement 
he is rendering the greatest kind of service to 
mankind. 

‘He will not be a prisoner in the sense that 
he will never be allowed outside the walls. 
The chaplain can take him out when he likes, 
but the dog shows no desire to go. 

“My life has been fuller, happier and more 
useful because of the companionship of my 
dogs, and'I’m sure the inmates of Thomaston 
State prison will soon be saying the same 
thing, in tribute to their dog.” 


LADY—“You talk like a gentleman, sir.” 
Tramp—‘Yes, ma’am. I’m related to roy- 
alty. Wunst I was stung by a queen bee.” 


PRISONERS AND THEIR PETS 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL in Unity (Chicago) 


OME touching stories of prison life have 
been told by Ralph Chaplin, the poet and 
ex-political prisoner. In this connection it 
is of interest to remember that, although all 
Federal political prisoners but one have now 
been released, more than a hundred men are 
still in prison under the sedition laws of the 
various states. : 

Mr. Chaplin says that prisoners are “starved 
for something to love,” and they make the 
most extraordinary pets. One man at Leav- 
enworth grew very fond of a mouse. Two 
others became devotedly attached to a couple 
of spiders; and when one spider got killed, the 
prisoner who had loved him—a man who had 
already served eight years of a forty-five-year 
sentence—was broken-hearted. 

For a time Mr. Chaplin was an attendant 
in the prison infirmary. Two political pris- 
oners there were suffering from tuberculosis. 
One, who was confined to his bed, asked for a 
couple of raw eggs in the shell, and got them. 
A few days later he made the same request, 
and again for the third time. Some weeks 
after, Mr. Chaplin, passing near his bed, 
heard a curious sound: “Cheep, cheep, 
cheep!” Instead of eating the eggs, the pris- 
oner had kept them warm till they hatched, 
and was now rejoicing in the company of the 
baby chickens! 

Mr. Chaplin hurried over to the carpentry 
department, where there was another “‘politi- 
cal,” told him what had happened, and asked 
him to make a chicken-house as quickly as 
possible, so that the chickens might be hidden 
away. He built a palatial chicken-house. 
The baby chickens were put into it, and hid- 
den in an obscure niche at the far end of the 
infirmary. The other prisoners took the 
greatest interest in them. They would stand 
and watch them with delight, saying, “Aren’t 
they cute? See how bright their eyes are! 
Just look at their little feet!” ete. For some 
time they escaped detection, but they were 
discovered at last. Then there was commo- 
tion. The guard demanded to know where 
they came from, but nobody would tell. He 
thought they must somehow have been stolen 
from the prison farm, but the persons in 
charge of the farm said they had had no baby 
chickens there for six months. 

The prisoners were ashamed to confess that 
they were keeping the chickens because they 
loved them. They said they had hoped that, 
if they succeeded in raising them, when the 
chickens were large enough they might have 
them for “broilers.” The guard said he would 
have them raised at the farm, and then they 
should have them to eat. He kept his word; 
but when the time came the prisoners could 
not eat the “broilers’’; they had loved those 
chickens too much. 

In view of the facts told by Mr. Chaplin, the 
question arises whether it might not be well to 
allow every ordinary prisoner to keep some 
small pet. It is now recognized that the aim of 
imprisonment should be not simply punish- 
ment, but also, and much more, reclamation; 
and love is the most healing thing in the world. 

Many years ago, the most violent and un- 
manageable woman in the Sherborn Reform- 
atory, was made quiet and tractable by giving 
her a motherless baby calf to bring up by 
hand. She became devoted to the little crea- 
ture, and even after he grew into a big steer, 
she would deprive herself of the sugar allowed 
her for her coffee to give it to him. 
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Every year more men and women come out 
of prison in the United States than graduate 
from all our colleges and universities. It is a 
matter of high importance whether they come 
out better or worse than they went in. Not 
only for the sake of humanity, but for the sake 
of the public safety, every effort should be 
made to build up their characters. Why not 
try (among other things) the influence of pet 
animals? 


MOBILIZING THE PIGEONS 


Y a recent order of the War Department 
lofts are to be established at all flying 
stations for homing pigeons, which will be 
carried by army aviators in their long flights. 
The homers are the most reliable of news 
bearers in case of accident or other plight of 
the flyers. A hundred of the birds that were 
in war service, many of them distinguished for 
heroic flights, and their progeny, have been 
mobilized at the pigeon-post near San Diego 
and await the call to duty. 

The British government has placed under 
the care of a keeper for the rest of their lives 
all carrier-pigeons which saw active service 
during the war. There are many, and some 
of them are heroes of renown. One brought 
a message one hundred and eight miles that 
saved a town from bombardment, and though 
shot through the wing while over the sea, it 
persisted, and reached land. The bird’s mate 
was shot down. 


COMMENTING on the killing of a zoo ele- 
phant in Cleveland, the Tribune of Tiffin, 
Ohio, thus expresses itself: ‘There is no doubt 
that of all the cruelties which modern civiliza- 
tion is guilty of there is no cruelty to be com- 
pared with the putting of wild animals in 
cages to satisfy the curiosity of spectators.” 


I ADMIRE Dr. Young immensely,” re- 
marked Mrs. Brown. “He is so persevering 
in the face of difficulties that he always re- 
minds me of Patience sitting on a monument.” 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “but what I am 
becoming rather alarmed about is the number 
of monuments sitting on his patients.” 


ALL AROUND THE MILK-PAN 


TAMED PERCH 
ARTHUR THATCHER 


HE fact that even the fish of the streams 
can be tamed by humane treatment has 
been demonstrated in an unusual manner at 
the farm of James H. Rich of Fidelity, Illinois. 
Five years ago Russel Rich, the son of the 
farmer, discovered a half dozen perch minnows 
in a small pool of water in a creek adjacent 
to his father’s farm. Realizing that the min- 
nows would soon perish for the want of water 
because of the severe drouth that was then 
prevailing, the boy returned to his home, ob- 
tained a bucket and went again to the pool. 
He filled the bucket with water from the 
pool, and with his hands dipped the small 
perch from the water into the vessel. He car- 
ried the minnows to the large concrete water- 
ing tank that stands in the barn lot of the 
Rich farm and emptied them into the place. 
The tank in question forms an admirable 
aquarium. It is fifteen feet by six by three 
in its interior dimensions. It is kept con- 
stantly filled by a near-by windmill which 
pumps the water from a deep well. 

The perch that were placed in the waters 
of the tank have all lived with the exception of 
one. They have grown until they have 
reached the adult stage in so far as perch are 
concerned. 

Every time the men who milk the cows at 
the Rich farm complete the task of milking 
they deposit a quantity of the froth from the 
top of the milk in the pails on the surface of 
the water in the tank. 

The perch attack the milk foam greedily 
and it furnishes one of their chief articles of 
diet. The insects that fall daily into the 
water of the tank furnish the balance of their 
regular rations. 

The fish have become so tame that they 
crowd to the surface of the water at the ap- 
proach of people. 

They are so tame that they will suck the 
milk foam from the fingers of anyone who will 
hold them close to the top of the water. 

Several families of young perch have been 
produced in the tank. The young have been 
devoured, however, by their parents with the 
advent of cool weather in the fall of each year. 


Wide World Photos 


WAXWINGS 
ELLA KIRK JELLIFFE 


A FEATHERED fleet, in swift and noiseless 
fight, 

Comes soaring through the air at tree-top height; 

And as we watch it sailing toward our shore, 

We recognize the waxwings, score on score, 

Who now have come to visit us once more. 


Unerringly they choose their haven fair, 
Select their homes and gently settle there 
Upon the orchard and the garden trees, 
Where perched aloft—a lovely, living frieze— 
They look like Quaker saints at quiet ease. 


Their plumage is a soft-toned masterpiece— 

A scene on silk designed by Japanese— 

All grays and browns, with wings just tipped 
with red, 

A gay montero-cap upon the head, 

While over all a lustrous sheen is shed. 


Their quiet ways, so wise and calm and kind, 
Bespeak them true aristocrats, refined, 

Who, in their whispering notes, as truly pray 
As birds who trill the most melodious lay— 
As thrush at eve or lark at break of day. 


Devoid of turmoil, haste and selfish strife, 
Their days proclaim the joys of simple life, 
Wherein they woo their mates with gentle art, 
Discuss their summer hopes with beating heart, 
And play, in God’s great plan, their quiet part. 


WILD LIFE IN BOSTON 
E. GRANBERRY 


HO would believe that almost in the 
heart of one of our greatest cities, 
Boston, thrives a species of the wildest life 
known? No cages of a zoo restrict their 
comings and goings, nothing smaller than the 
dome of heaven encompasses their migrations. 
Of their own free will they have thrown their 
lot among mankind, and there is no greater 
tribute to man’s increasing regard for wild 
life than that these denizens of the air should 
breed their young in his midst. 

If you would believe for yourself, take your 
way at eventide to the tortuous little stream 
that glides through the Fenway. There, at 
sunset, you will find skimming the water or 
plashing among the cattails a goodly flock of 
wild, mallard ducks, the green, resplendent 
head of the male screaming among his con- 
sorts, somewhat more soberly colored than 
their lords, but none the less superbly moulded. 
And there are flocks of little ducklings of vari- 
ous ages, paddling in military file behind their 
mothers, answering to every nod and beck 
and whistling their tender little cries. If you, 
by chance, have a few crumbs of bread in your 
pockets, toss them upon the water. The 
guileless baby ducklings will make a dart for 
them, only to be halted by a sharp cry from 
the mother duck. When she has eyed you 
up and down with quizzical gyrations of her 
head and found you mean no harm, she gives 
a second cry of a different meaning. Helter- 
skelter the little ducks fall upon the bread, 
tussling with one another, not unlike little 
gamins scrambling for pennies. And if you 
make no sudden motions, even the mother 
duck will drift, ever on the alert, to your hand 
and take the bread from your fingers. To any 
who are acquainted with the habits of the 
mallard duck, this is nothing short of miracu- 
lous. Their usual manner is to whir away 
at the slightest suggestion of man. Their 
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habitats are the rivers and lakes, lost from 
the sight of men in the depths of some prime- 
yal forest. It is not rare to see them, in the 
course of migration, alight momentarily on 
some nearer lake or stream, but it is a thing to 
wonder over that they should breed their 
young on a body of water within a stone’s 
throw of street-cars, motors, and but little 
more removed from the heart of Boston. 

Do we owe this phenomenon to the teach- 
ings of the S. P. C. A.? Evidently. for I have 
watched little boys, a tribe ordinarily obsessed 
with the throwing of stones, sitting on the 
banks of the Fenway talking baby talk to the 
little ducklings and gorging them with bread 
crumbs. 


HOW TO HANDLE PETS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


MALL animals go through a lot of pain 
and are frequently injured because of 
their owners’ ignorance or carelessness in 
picking them up and carrying them. Just 
because a mother cat carries a kitten by the 
loose skin at the back of its neck is no proof 
that the same method is best when we carr 
the adult cat. The latter is far heavier in 
proportion to the strength of its skin. Both 
hands should be used in picking up a cat, one 
being placed beneath to support most of the 
weight. Never lift a cat, or any other animal 
by one foot; it throws a strain on the entire 
body and may seriously injure the limb at 
its juncture with the trunk. 

Small rabbits should be lifted as most per- 
sons lift a cat—by the back of the neck. But 
with the larger rabbits a sustaining hand 
should always be placed beneath. Instead of 
lifting a rabbit this way, the custom is to take 
hold of its ears. Well then, why don’t we 
lift a dachshund by the ears? His are plenty 
long. The dog would object in very positive 
terms, but the poor Belgian hare, though 
often heavier than a dachshund, must stand 
the cruel treatment. Carry a rabbit, or a 
cat, on one arm and close to your body, just 
holding it still with your other hand. Set it 
down carefully; don’t dangle it by the ears 
or the back for several seconds before letting 
the feet touch ground. Nine times out of ten 
a rabbit with drooping ears owes the deform- 
ity to some handler’s carelessness. 

Guinea-pigs have no such convenient 
“handles” as ears, tail or long legs. The best 
way to lift one is to place both hands around 
the body. In carrying one let him stand on 
one of your forearms close to your body while 
you steady him with the other hand. 

Cage birds, such as canaries, finches and 
parrots, can be easily caught with one hand if 
the cage is small. But if the place of confine- 
ment is very roomy it is necessary to use a 
small net, something like that used by butter- 
fly hunters. Otherwise you will have the 
pet in a terrible fever of excitement by the 
time you corner it with your pursuing hand. 
When taking the bird from the net or when 
carrying it in your hand, be sure not to clasp 
the little body tightly. Place the hand 
around it just snugly enough to hold the 
wings down, and let the head protrude well 
between your thumb and index finger. 

The best way to catch poultry is to interest 
the chosen chicken in some grain you have 
placed on the ground, then throw a net over it. 
When you take the captive from the net hold it 
by the wings close to its body. If you handle 
Pigeons or doves remember that their feathers 
are easily loosened, and be especially careful. 


“BEAUTY,” A HORSE OF STERLING QUALITIES—VICTIM OF FIRE 


A fine, intelligent horse, well-born and bred, the pride of his caretaker and the joy of his 
owner for nearly ten years, was “Beauty,” whose picture is presented above. 

Displaying the superior qualities that mark those horses in whom the Vermont Morgan 
strain predominates, and trained by the loving kindness of a woman, this snow-white, shapely, 
handsome horse had made a host of devoted friends and admirers in the town of Concord, 


Mass., where he had become a general favorite. 


He came into the possession of Miss Mary S. Eaton some eight years ago and a strong attach- 


ment at once was formed between the horse and his mistress. 


“Beauty” had a “sweet tooth,” 


in fact, several of them. It was his wont to follow his mistress wherever she might lead, if 
only the reward were an occasional lump of sugar or other sweets of which he was so fond. 

A tragic fate befell this horse early last June. A fire, breaking out in the stable in which 
he and six other horses belonging to the town of Concord were quartered, cost the lives of them 
all. Though a reward of $500 was offered for the incendiary, no trace or clue has yet been 
discovered. The burning of these valuable animals made a deep impression upon the whole 
community, but none felt their loss more keenly than the owner of “Beauty” and his 


caretaker, Mr. M. J. Collins. 


OLDEST HORSE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE oldest living farm horse in South 

Dakota is spending his declining years 
on the farm of Lars Rungie, who lives three 
miles west of Gary. The horse is a sorrel 
mustang and has sported around the Rungie 
place for fifty-two years, writes the editor of 
the Denel County Advocate. 

Rungie and his horse have retired from 
active work. “The old boy has helped me 
through the years of adversity and I figure 
he has earned his pension,” says Rungie, who 
has amassed a fortune during the fifty odd 
years he and his partner have toiled and 
prospered in South Dakota. “I hauled grain 
to Canby with that horse in the early days 
and never had any carburetor troubles or tire 
punctures like the boys have with the truck 
nowadays. Aside from a few teeth missing, 
my horse is in good condition and I think 
he’ll weather life’s storms another ten years.” 


A SAD CALAMITY 


A RECENT dispatch from Windsor, Vt., 
brought the sad news that the best 
strain of Morgan horse blood in America had 
been wiped out by the death of twelve mares 
on the Morgan Farm of A. F. Phillips. 

The animals were discovered under a tree 
in a pasture by Harry Larrow, hostler at the 
farm. It is believed that they were killed by 
a stroke of lightning earlier in the week. 

Mr. Phillips has spent twenty-five years and 
$250,000 in developing this strain. — 


THE RHINOCEROS’ HORNS 


CCORDING to Dr. Herbert Lang, who 

studied the great white rhinoceros in 
the valley of the Nile, this animal has several 
very remarkable peculiarities. 

Its lower lip is armed with a plate of horn 
as a protection against the sharp sword-grass, 
which constitutes a part of its food. 

The strangest thing is that the great horns 
which it carries on its nose—the front one of 
which is about twice as long as the rear one— 
do not grow from the bone, but from the skin. 
This is continuous under the base of the horn. 
The horns are attached to the skin by slender 
fibres, and two days after the animal is dead 
they can be plucked off with ease. There- 
fore these huge horns are not weapons of 
offense and defense, but merely tools which 
the big animal uses for pushing its way through 
the dense jungle. Dr. Lang says the white 
rhinoceros is a sociable and inoffensive beast. 
It never attacks men and never quarrels with 
its own kind. It has the habit of taking a 
daily mud bath. It is estimated that only 
about 3,000 white rhinoceroses remain, the 
others having been slaughtered as were the 
American buffaloes. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individ- 
uals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
Stalls and kennels are marked with the names 
of the donors. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 


tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
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shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed . 


with each manuscript submitted. 


OVERDOING IT 
eo one overdo in showing his interest 


in animals? Certainly, it’s very easy. 
For example—here is a great friend of ani- 
mals. She suffers at every slightest evidence 
of suffering in beast or bird. She knows there 
is a Society organized to protect these de- 
fenseless creatures, so, on the outlook for any 
sign of cruelty, the moment one is discovered 
she hurries to the telephone, calls up the chief 
officer and with great detail tells the story 
and wants something done immediately. 
Now if there were only twenty-five or thirty 
who were doing this every day, the life of the 
chief officer might be fairly endurable, but 
when a veritable host of such good people are 
at it day after day, and day after day, and 
their complaints are added to the hundreds 
that come just in the ordinary day’s work, 
it’s no wonder he must take a vacation. 

Of course we want people to inform us of 
cruelty. Most of our most useful work comes 
from such co-operation on the part of the 
public, but it can be overdone. Too many 
really trivial complaints can be made that 
keep the agents traveling hours at a time to 
investigate trifles. Where there is actual 
cruelty or evident ill-treatment of an animal, 
we earnestly pray the public to notify us at 


once, and we promise prompt and_ hearty 
response. 


A NOBLE DEED 
FRENCH paper, La Protection des 


Animaux, from which we often quote, 
gives us this story: 

At Nimes recently, a young man was seen 
by several spectators suddenly to reach down 
into the waters of the Fontaine canal while 
at great risk he clung to the edge of the canal, 
and drew from the water a poor drowning 
dog. When commended for taking the 
chance of falling himself into the canal and 
ruining his fine suit of clothes to save his dog, 
he smilingly said it was not his dog, that he 
was a stranger in Nimes walking in the garden 
of Fontaine when he discovered the poor dog 
vainly trying to climb the barrier. He said 
that he had once been saved from the same 
fate by the quick act of a rescuer and that he 
could do no less for that lowly brother. 
There is something so fine and beautiful in a 
deed like this that we want all our readers to 
feel with us the fineness and the beauty of it. 


A REPROACH TO OUR NAVY 
HAT Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers is a 


positive influence for evil as an officer 
of the American Navy, and a dangerous man 
to be representing the Navy in public ad- 


dresses, we say without hesitation. He 
belongs to a day fast passing away. His 
ancestry must have come from Prussia. He 
must be akin in soul to Von Tirpitz. He 
must have sat at the feet of Bernhardi. Here 
are some of the things he is quoted as saying 
at the Williamstown Conference: “If our 
successors” (our sons and grandsons) ‘“‘remain 
a virile people, as the world fills up they will 
remain armed to take what they want at the 
expense of others.” “Unless our children 
lose their manhood the day will come when 
the law of life for them will be 


‘That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ ” 


Where did this Rear Admiral come from? 
Did he ever hear of such a thing as the 
Christian religion? We have a far higher 
regard for those who are to come after us 
than to think of them as degenerates, plung- 
ing into aggressive wars for gain. We hope 
the protest so generally made throughout 
the land against this blood-and-iron Admiral’s 
address will have some weight in convincing 
him that the American people are through 
with men of his type. The Boston Herald 
says of the address, “It is the doctrine of 
Bernhardi preached in English to an Ameri- 
can audience by an admiral of the United 
States who is of the breed of Von Tirpitz.” 
It stands out in marked contrast to the other 
utterances of the Conference. 


THERE ARE OTHERS 


ERE is the law in the State of Wash- 
ington: 

“Every person who wantonly, or for amuse- 
ment of himself or others, or for gain, shall 
cause any bull, bear, cock, dog or other ani- 
mal to fight, chase, worry, or injure any other 
animal, or to be fought, chased, worried or 
injured by any man or animal; and every 
person who shall permit the same to be done 
on any premises under charge or control; 
and every person who shall aid, abet, or be 
present at such fighting, chasing, worrying 
or injuring of such animal as a spectator shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

And yet a prosecuting attorney by the 
name of McQuire who witnessed a rodeo last 
year at which two horses were so badly muti- 
lated that the blood ran down their sides, 
and at which milch cows were chased and 
thrown, and steers roped, writes to our rep- 
resentative, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, that he 
saw in it “nothing that could possibly be 
construed as cruelty to animals.” 

Another prosecuting attorney, Mr. J. W. 
Selden, in the same state, writes her in re- 
sponse to her protest against a rodeo being 
given in Pierce County: 

“Under this law it is plain that no one has a 
right either for amusement or otherwise to 
cause any animal to fight or to be chased or 
worried or injured in any manner whatever. 

“If any attempt along this line should be 
made, we will issue a warrant for the arrest 
of any such person or persons. You are 


authorized to say for this office that any vio- 
lation of the above quoted law will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted.” 

Why this difference? 
be easy to give. 


The answer should 


DR. CRANE AGAIN 


HE Reverend Dr. Crane’s recent attack 

on dogs we referred to in a former issue 
of this magazine. His latest syndicated cogi- 
tations with regard to animals contain some 
rather remarkable statements. ‘Among ani- 
mals,” he says, “there is no rank nor class 
except that class which is fixed by nature, and 
all of them recognize as part of the organiza- 
tion of things.” We have always been fond 
of animals but we never gave them credit for 
that intellectual ability that enabled them to 
“recognize the organization of things.” We 
have known multitudes of men who have 
never progressed so far. 

What shall we say to this: “Only by our 
ability to sin are we able to rise to a greater 
height than the animal.” Does he mean 
morally or intellectually or socially, or are all 
three stages of rising included? It might 
certainly be said that by our ability to sin 
we have innumerable times fallen fathoms 
below the animal morally and socially at 
least. Would the measure of a man’s ability 
to sin be, then, the measure of his power to 
rise above his dog or horse? Ability to sin, as 
we conceive it, is a relative term. Not all men 
certainly have the same ability to do evil. 

“Virtue,” he tells us, “is a human thing and 
is cultivated only by contact with our fel- 
lows.” There are ten thousand times ten 
thousand people who have learned many a 
lesson in virtue, which he calls “the character 
of man,” from association with a faithful and 
devoted dog—lessons in gratitude, fidelity, 
unselfishness, loyalty. Why did Governor 
Baxter of Maine send a beautiful collié to a 
state’s prison? That the inmates of that in- 
stitution, few of whom had ever had a pet 
animal in childhood, might come to know how 
much it could mean to human character to 
associate with a loving, faithful, intelligent 
animal. 

“The world is gradually ridding itself,” 
says this writer, “of all animals except those 
domesticated by man, and the fishes of the 
sea and of the river,” and ultimately “the 
time will come when humanity will no longer 
tolerate the existence of animals in their 
midst.” Whence derives this marvelous wis- 
dom that penetrates the far-off future? 
There are modern scientists of high repute who 
see a future of growing intelligence and devel- 
opment at least for some members of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and every scientific author we 
have read for years speaks with a deepening 


reverence for that whole realm of animal life, 
No longer does the really wise. 


below man. 
claim to know where the line is drawn between 
the sub-human and the human nor just where 
the human ends and the divine begins. 
Apparently the demand for syndicated arti- 
cles at regular periods necessitates muc sh un- 
considered writing. But even then no man 
who had known animals and lived with them 
and loved them could ever have written as 
this man writes. His words tell the story of 
what he has missed in life by reason of his 
attitude toward animals. We have known 
many like him. Such as these must have in- 
spired the well-known saying by the philoso- 
pher who remarked that “‘the more he saw of 
men the better he liked dogs.” 


IF all horsemen were like Edward Geers who 
lost his life early in the month the race track 
would have had a more savory reputation. 
Honest, generous, he was loved and respected 
by all who knew him. 
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THEODORE W. PEARSON WILLIAM ENos 
WaLteR B. Pope L. A. LeCaIn 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. W. J. McDona.p, President 
Mrs. Luctus Cummines, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Furspusu, Treasurer 
Mrs. ELBERT CLARKE, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 543 
Animals examined .............. 2,433 
Number of prosecutions.......... 26 
Number of convictions .......... 23 
Horses taken from work ......... 74 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 63 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected .............. 57,171 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during August of $100 from W. J. L.; $90 from 
a friend; $50 from Miss M. C. S.; $35 from 
Mrs. H. D. P., for endowment of free dog 
kennel for a year “in memory of MacGregor”; 
$35 from H. D. P., for endowment of free dog 
kennel for a year “in memory of Jack”; $25 
from Miss R. W.; and $22 from F. K. C. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Laban Pratt of Boston, Thomas O. 
Rogers of Brookline, Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner of Boston, John A. Roberts of Lynn, and 
Thornton D. Apollonio of Brookline. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received gifts of $200 each from two New 
York friends. 

September 9, 1924. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 | 
Veterinarians | 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief | 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. | 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. | 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent | 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. | 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 607 Cases 1,364 
Dogs 411 Dogs 981 
Cats 161 Cats » 867 
Horses Q4 Horses 9 
Birds 7 Birds 4 
Cow 1 Rabbits Q 
Alligator 1 Monkey 1 
Deer 1 
Monkey 1 

Operations 318 

Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 42,837 

Free Dispensary cases... . 57,764 


ROBINS BORN ON ENGINE 


N interesting nature story in connection 

with railroad work is told by J. W. 

Bilodeau, yard-master of the B. and M. R. R. 
at Lyndonville, Vt. 

On June 17 the crew was instructed to put 
engine 2,003 in the shop from a storage track. 
They discovered a robin’s nest with four eggs 
in it behind the pump. They put this nest 
on the running board of the next engine. 
The following day 2,100 was wanted at the 
shop and the nest was then taken to 2,370, the 
next engine back, and placed on the running 
board under the steps. The mother bird fol- 
lowed this nest each time and on June 23 the 
crew reported that she had hatched out four 
young ones. 


PRIZES FOR BEST ESSAYS 


A CASH prize of thirty dollars, and one 
of twenty dollars, will be awarded to 
the writers of the two best essays on ‘The 
Humane Treatment of the Horse,”’ submitted 
to Contest Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., not later 
than December 31, 1924. These prizes are 
offered by Mr. George Foster Howell, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who for many years has 
been an ardent champion of the horse and all 
that relates to his humane care, in the hope that 
thereby the sympathies of the general public 
may be aroused to such an extent the horse 
will reap the benefit in more kindly treatment. 

Contestants must write on one side of the 
paper only (typewriting preferred), sign full 
name and address, and limit the article to six 
hundred words. No manuscripts will be 


returned. At the donor’s request, the manu- 
scripts will be judged by the editors of Our 
Dumb Animals. Announcement of the prize- 
winning essays, and publication of the first 
prize winner will be made in the February, 
1925, issue of Our Dumb Animals. 


DR. R. H. SCHNEIDER OF THE VETERI- 

NARY STAFF, ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL, 

AND “JASPER,” A PATIENT AND FRIEND 
OF EVERYONE 


FAIR OF S. P. C. A. AUXILIARY 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. will hold a Fair at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, November 11. 
Many special features are in preparation 
and the occasion promises to be as enjoy- 
able and successful as in former years. 
The proceeds of the Fair are used for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital which has had the busiest year in 
its history and is often taxed to its fullest 
capacity to meet the demands that are made 
upon it. The friends of animals every- 
where, and especially those who have de- 
pended upon the Angell Hospital for the 
care and treatment of their animals, are 
invited to contribute salable articles for the 
Fair or to make cash donations, if preferred. 
These should be sent to Mrs. A. J. Furbush, 
Treasurer of Women’s Auxiliary, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston. 

The following members will have charge 
of tables: Membership table, Mrs. Agnes P. 
Fisher; food table, Mrs. Leonard Hall; 
children’s table, Mrs. Winthrop Scudder; 
tie-up table, Mrs. Herman Field; candy 
table, Mrs. Charles Rowley; utility table, 
Mrs. Francis H. Rowley; novelty table, 
Mrs. Mary Richmond; cafeteria, Mrs. Wil- 
liam James; afternoon tea, Mrs. David R. 
Goodin. 

Among other attractions there will be 
tables for bridge, Mah Jong, etc., tickets 
for which may be secured in advance by 
addressing the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. Lucius Cummings. There will be 
dancing from 8:30 to 12 P.M., for which 
tickets may be obtained of the chairman, 
Mrs. Edith W. Clarke. You can help the 
animal cause by your presence and patron- 
age at the Fair on November 11. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


American Humane 
Education Society 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Crarues G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston 


CuHarues E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C............... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder .......... Cuba 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ............ Ecuador 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 

William B. Allison.............. Guatemala 

Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............. Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. 8. Houghton...... Madeira 

Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell .... Mexico 

J. A. Forbes ...................New Zealand 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ......... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F.H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HUGHES OR WEEKS 


peated Weeks of the Army says in 
defense of Mobilization Day, “The only 
result of our peace-time nonchalance has been 
the increased losses and hardships caused to 
those of our citizens who rallied to the defense 
of the nation.” 

Secretary Hughes of the State Department 
says, “There is no occasion to vindicate our 
proper authority for no one challenges it. 
There is no reason to demonstrate our ability 
to take care of ourselves, for no one doubts 
it.’ Which probably is the wiser man and 
the one whose knowledge of the past gives 
him the clearer vision of the future? 


HUMANE CONVENTION AT TORONTO 


HE American Humane Association will 
hold its forty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion in Toronto, Canada, during the second 


week in October. The sessions open on 
Tuesday evening, October 7, with a large mass 
meeting at which several prominent Canadians 
will speak. Both sessions on Wednesday 
and on Thursday morning will be devoted to 
child protection work with the exception of 
the time devoted on Wednesday morning. 
October 8, which will be given over to a 
memorial service for Dr. William O. Stillman, 
long president of the American Humane 
Association. The eulogy will be delivered 
by Dr. W. A. Robinson, president of the Ohio 
Humane Society of Cincinnati. Ohio. 


On Thursday evening Humane Education 
will claim the attention of delegates. Mrs. 
H. Clay Preston will give a lantern slide lec- 
ture on the latest developments. Another 
well-known worker in the field has also been 
scheduled for this meeting. 


On Wednesday noon there will be a luncheon 
under the chairmanship of Col. Ernest K. 
Coulter, at which time those interested in 
child protection work can partake in a round 
table discussion. 


Thursday morning and afternoon will be 
taken up with discussions of the big problems 
connected with societies engaged in animal 
protection. Mr. William K. Horton, presi- 
dent of the American Humane Association, 
has arranged an unusually attractive program 
for these sessions. 

On Friday noon, October 10, there will be 
a round table discussion for those engaged in 
animal protection work, to be held at Con- 
vention Hotel under the chairmanship of 
Frank B. Rutherford, operative manager of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the King 
Edward Hotel. 


“MISSED” 


NDER this heading Arthur C. Archibald, 

in the August issue of the Automobilist, 

writes of several distinguished men of whom 

it could be said when they died, “They will be 

missed.” Among them he speaks of George 
T. Angell as follows: 

George T. Angell started the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
loved the beasts of the field, the dogs and the 
cats and the horses, and he ran amuck with 
men who insisted on animal brutality. He 
was for a time the most hated man in Boston. 
He was despised by all those whom he had 
arrested and by their friends, and he was 
feared by all who had no care for their ani- 
mals. One day Wendell Phillips, in intro- 
ducing him on a public occasion, said: ‘Those 
who love animals and defend them cannot be 
defended by animals, but they are attacked 
by men; and let it be said to Mr. Angell’s 
credit, that he has more enemies in Boston 
than any other man I know, and all these 
enemies are among the worst class of the city.” 
It is a great thing to say of a man, “He will be 
missed by his enemies.” 


TO win the trust of a wild bird or animal is 
a great delight, yet much greater is the joy of 
being made a confidant by wild creatures that 
choose their friends with such fine discrim- 
ination. 


TEXAS HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY CHARTERED 


OR several years the Rev. F. Rivers 

Barnwell, field representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, has 
been presenting the claims of humane educa- 
tion throughout the South, and especially in 
Texas where, at Fort Worth, he has centered 
his activities. Mr. Barnwell has made many 
friends for the humane cause and interested 
thousands in the work in which he has been 
engaged. He is an aggressive, zealous leader 
in the Southern humane field. 

The Texas Humane Education Society is 
the outgrowth of Mr. Barnwell’s well-directed 
efforts and influence. 

A charter for this new organization was 
obtained in July, officers elected, and board 
of directors chosen. At this writing nearly 
forty have been admitted to annual paid 
membership. Among the outstanding aims 
of the Society, as set forth in its Articles of 
Incorporation, are: To organize and charter, 
at any place or places in the State of Texas, 
local and subordinate societies, with the 
purpose of carrying Humane Education, in all 
possible ways, into Negro schools and homes; 
the encouragement of charities and benevo- 
lences, and the inculcation of charitable and 
benevolent disposition and practice in the 
lives of its members and others—their fami- 
lies and all worthy persons. 

It is upon this broad and liberal platform 
that Mr. Barnwell and his associates invite all 
to unite who would press for humane educa- 
tion as the best benefit to the individual and 
the greatest bulwark to the state. 


NEW ANIMAL SHELTER 


HE Santa Clara County Humane Soci- 
ety established an animal shelter and 
temporary home at the beginning of summer. 
Mrs. G. F. Wakefield, secretary of the Soci- 
ety, informs us that this new animal retreat 
is meeting a long-felt public need. Many 
stray and unwanted cats and dogs are cared 
for until they can be placed in good homes, or, 
in cases where this is not possible, humanely 
put to sleep. Vacationists may bring their 
cats and dogs to the Shelter to be boarded, 
and thus be assured their animals are receiving 
the best of care while they are away. 
The service thus rendered by the Society 
in Santa Clara is highly deserving of the sup- 
port of all its humane citizens. 


INCREDIBLE—YET IT HAPPENED 


HE passenger pigeon has gone. He has 
been exterminated. Unless vigorous 


action is taken other beautiful forms of our. 


wild life will go the same way. Yet once no 
one dreamed that the passenger pigeon could 
be wiped out by hunters and those who 
clubbed him to death when he appeared in 
such numbers that it was possible to destroy 
him with little effort. Here is a report made 
in the Ohio Senate in 1857 concerning him 
when a bill was proposed for his protection: 
“The passenger pigeon needs no protection. 
Wonderfully prolific, having the vast forests 
of the North as its breeding grounds, traveling 
hundreds of miles in search of food, it is here 
today and elsewhere tomorrow, and no ordi- 
nary destruction can cause it to be missed 
from the myriads that are yearly produced.” 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
when making your will. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
BURNETT 8S. IVEY 


IKE others in this wide and _ sociable 
world of ours, I am blessed with a circle 
of neighbors. With some of them I am not 
on terms of understanding yet, and with few 
am I at all intimate, but nevertheless, I still 
have high hopes of winning them every one 
over and ending my days in peace among 
friends. 

My nearest acquaintances, curiously enough, 
live in the same house with me, aye, even 
in the very toom. Some people call them 
parasites and general pests and as such 
persecute them with relentless strychnine, 
water, cats and dogs, but I have found them 
on the whole rather interesting. True, they 
are a little thievish, cutting through doors and 
slipping into the sanctum sanctorum of all 
well-ordered households, the kitchen pantry, 
but nevertheless they are so amusingly cun- 
ning and fond of the old place that to one of 
my tender temperament it is almost impos- 
sible to give them up into the claws and jaws 
of their enemies. 

So many generations of them had suffered 
at the merciless hands of my race that it was 
not to be resented when they naturally ex- 
hibited a great deal of reserve and distrust at 
my first advances of friendship. However, 
after a half-dozen protestations backed by 
ample and tempting handfuls of crumbs and 
cheese, I persuaded them of my sincerity and 
soon won their appreciative confidences. 
They would eat out of my palms, frolic over 
my person and dance around my feet, until 
now at last, realizing and prospering under 
their protector, it is hecoming a question of 
which of our families will have to remove to 
some other domicile. On this last point my 
wife is quite determined it shall be a survival 
of the fittest. 


My wife’s especial favorites inhabit the cool 
shadows of an ancient pear-tree just under her 
south window. They are a nice, refined pair 
of musicians and their taste is excellent. 
Early in the morning they sing their dewy 
matins, in the evening their pensive vespers, 
and often “in the dead vast and middle of the 
night” they guide our dreams over many a 
fearful shoal to a calm celestial land with their 
soothing lullabies. 

Lately this household has been increased 
by three voracious little mouths that are ever 
as wide open as the gates that lead down to 
destruction. The young rascals claim nearly 
all of their parents’ time and how they can 
take pleasure in slaving for a trio of such ugly, 
ungrateful children is quite beyond me—but 
my wife seems to think it is all very natural 
and understands perfectly. 

However, if it wasn’t that she deems it 
necessary to contribute titbits from the table 
to such an eminently worthy couple and their 
cares I would lose a valuable argument for 
the preservation of my own proteges. I am 
advising the establishment of a granary for 
the purpose. 


We also have a colony of distant relatives of 
my wife’s favorites in several of our chimneys, 
but although I have admired their graceful 
aeronautics time after time as they skimmed 
and darted across the sky, I have never suc- 
ceeded in forming even a passing acquaint- 
ance with any of their members. True, one 
of their youngsters tumbled down from his 
tower home into the library fireplace the other 
day and my wife had the colored man labori- 


Photo by Walter Rose 


Courtesy of Photo-Era Magazine 


CHIPPY HAS HIS BREAKFAST 


THE SQUIRREL 


LIGHT-HEARTED dweller in the voiceless 
wood, 

Pricking thy tasselled ears in hope to tell 
Where-under, in thy haste, the acorn fell; 
Now for excess of summer in thy blood, 
Running through all thy tricksy change of mood. 
Or vaulting upward to thy citadel 
To seek the mossy nest, thy miser-cell, 
And chuckle o’er the winter’s hoard of food. 
Miser? I do thee wrong to call thee so, 
For, from the swinging larch-plumes overhead, 
In showers of whispering music thou dost shed 
Gold, thick as dust, where’ er thy light feet go: 
Keep, busy Almoner, thy gifts of gold! 
Be still! mine eyes ask only to behold. 

H. D. 


ously climb up and put him back in his 
paternal nursery, but if the mother and father 
were at all grateful they took the wrong way 
of showing it, and fetched the improvised 
sweep several sharp reminders of his intrusion 
in their quarters, as if they strongly suspected 
him of kidnapping propensities. 


To go with our musicians and aeronauts, 
a race of acrobats have made their abode in 
the eaves and attic. They are very timid 
and averse to broad daylight, but often make 
a big fuss in their nocturnal maneuvers. 
They perform well enough to tree weather- 
prophets and insect experts, but when a fat, 
wise old owl makes his appearance to judge 
them according to their respective corpulence 
they make a terrible racket squealing and 
scuffing back to quarters. 

Once in the twilight I was standing under 
the water oaks in the grove watching with 
lively interest these first masters of the gliding 
art and wondering at the ease and precision 
of their flights, when one of them sailed down 
and ran.up on my straw hat. I was of course 
greatly surprised for the moment. Luckily, 
however, I made no movement and the grace- 
ful night-flyer dropped to my shoulder and 
ran along my arm to investigate the bag of 
popcorn I was taking to a small friend. He 
nosed about and seemed to nibble some, but 
when I moved slightly he dived to the next 


tree and after surveying me with suspicion as 
though I were a rather weak limb to trust, 
sped up into the foliage out of sight. 


These are our immediate neighbors and co- 
inhabitants, but we do not lack for others who 
live within the bounds of our rambles and 
observation. It is surprising how much life 
there is on this familiar earth of ours in the 
leaves above and the ground beneath. If we 
only had eyes to see and ears to hear! If we 
were only thoughtful and sympathetic enough 
how many acquaintances would we have! 
How many friends could we make! 

Every evening the long-eared, timid little 
favorites of Uncle Remus come up around 
our windows and sit in the moonlight or for- 
age about for provisions, and never a day 
passes but picnic parties of the wandering 
minstrels and minnesingers pass and play 
in the daisy dotted meadows or stop to drink 
at the stream at the foot of the hill. A band 
of striped anchorites dwell along its cool sides 
in cunningly constructed subterranean cham- 
bers, and many a funny, fidgety young fellow 
on stilted yellow legs walks about in inspector- 
like fashion, presenting his long bill here and 
there wherever he sees fit with the self-satis- 
fied air that the world owes him a living and 
the worms and periwinkles must pay the debt. 


A HUMANE EDITOR 


FTER calling attention to the strong 
disfavor with which the British public 
looked upon the Wild West Show imported 
into England from America and staged at 
Wembley, the editor of the Hot Springs Star, 
Hot Springs, S. D., says: 

“There was a day in this country when in 
the handling of large numbers of animals it 
was perhaps necessary to use methods that 
could have been sanctioned only by such cir- 
cumstances. To preserve those customs in 
the form of exhibitions for entertainment is 
nothing less than a display of barbarism, and 
western people should not be proud of their 
part in its perpetuation.” 

All humanitarians will greatly appreciate 
this hearty endorsement of their opposition 
to these shows coming from this western state. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“BUCK-WHEAT” 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


I CLOSE my weary eyes and wander 
Out to days of childhood far; 

I see the slender poplars yonder 
Dusky-lined beneath a star. 

A few homelights are softly twinkling 
Through the haze of twilight sweet, 

While feathered throats anon are sprinkling 
Drowsy calls of “Wheat, Buck-wheat!” 


The guinea-fowl are in the branches 
Of the Baldwin spreading wide, 

A speckled line that haunts the ranches 
Crowding,-clinging side by side! 

They’ve had their vespers, and they've lifted 
Airy wings so sure and fleet; 

And now, where moonlight pale has sifted, 
Comes but faintly, “Wheat, Buck-wheat!” 


Oh, greening meadow-lands without them 
When the sun is riding high, 

When crimson clovers are about them 
And the blue rim of the sky; 

Oh, meadow-lands would all be dreary 
With no lure for pilgrim feet 

Tf clear I did not list the cheery 
Piping call of “Wheat, Buck-wheat.”’ 


BOB-WHITE, EXPERT FARM-HAND 


OW much is the quail or Bob-white 

worth alive? Undoubtedly his weight 
in gold at the least. Bob-white is ‘‘on the 
job” early and late. He does the most he 
can from dawn to dewy eve. He is as honest, 
efficient and cheerful a worker as ever earned 
his living. It is the wise and_ successful 
farmer who knows the true worth of Bob- 
white’s services. In one day a Bob-white 
will eat 115,000 noxious weed seeds. Natur- 
ally many of these are large enough to produce 
a plant. And as for insects, Bob-white is 
known to eat the following: Potato bug, 
cucumber beetle, chinch-bug, bean-leaf beetle, 
wireworms, May beetles, corn-hill bugs, im- 
bricated snout beetles, plant lice, cabbage 
butterflies, mosquitoes, squash bugs, clover 
leaf beetle, cotton boll-weevil, cotton bull- 
worm, striped garden caterpillars, cut-worms, 
grasshoppers, corn louse, ants, Rocky Moun- 
tain locusts, codling moth, canker-worm, 
Hessian fly and stable fly. The bird does not 
eat all of these insects every day, but feeds on 
them when it has the opportunity. As a 
matter of fact, it has been known to eat 145 
different species of insects, besides all of the 
weed seeds that it destroys. 

Would any farmer, knowing how much 
Bob-white helps him and others by destroy- 
ing the enemies of the crops, kill his best friend, 
or permit anyone else to even interfere with 
the services of one of the most dependable 
and expert of his farm-hands? Think over 
these facts, particularly during the open 
season for killing Bob-whites, which many 
states yet imprudently permit. 


CARE OF THE CAGED BIRD 


LWAYS use a cage as large as possible 

for the bird you would hold in captivity. 

Keep plenty of gravel in the gravel pan at the 

bottom of the cage. Hang a red pepper in the 

cage and sprinkle a very small quantity of 

Hungarian or bird pepper in the cups. Let- 

tuce leaves and plantain seed in moderation 

are good. Feed a little hard-boiled egg and 

Irish potato once a week, and a little chopped 
beef once a month. Never feed salt. 


The Sociable Wood Thrush 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


HE wood thrush is the largest of our 

true thrushes. being eight inches long, 
whereas the veery or Wilson thrush is seven 
and one-half inches long and the hermit but 
six and three-fourths. We have two other, 
rarer thrushes, the gray-cbeeked and the olive- 
backed, which are about as large as the veery. 
The wood thrush is a reddish-brown in color 


WOOD THRUSH OR “BELL-BIRD” 


above, brightest on the head. The hermit is 
brightest on the tail and hence these two birds 
need never be confused. The hermit, too, 
has the habit of pumping its tail occasionally, 
which aids in distinguishing it from the others. 
The veery is uniformly a reddish-brown above, 
but its breast is but faintly marked. The 
wood thrush’s breast, on the other hand, is 
heavily spotted with black and this aids 
greatly in its identification. 

The wood thrush frequents deep, shady, 
woodland areas. Heavily wooded regions 
along streams seem to be favorite haunts. 
There you will hear its bell-like song-notes 
during the breeding season. It is rather shy 
and retiring in disposition. Still it is often to 
be seen and heard in city-parks and shady 
city-yards, though it does not as a rule nest 
there like its more-confiding cousin, robin red- 
breast. 

This bird is widely known because of the 
charm of its song. Gene Stratton-Porter calls 
it the “bell-bird’’ and interprets its notes as 
*‘A-e-o-lee.” Mr. Frank M. Chapman, on 
the other hand, has supplied the phrase, 
“Come to me,” to its song. Both are excel- 
lent but apply to the song only when. it is 
heard at a distance. When the songster is 
near the listener, other notes are easily dis- 
tinguishable. The first two notes then seem 
to be a rather harsh “chuck” or “cluck,” 
while the syllables, “‘A-e-o-lee’,’ or the words, 
“Come to me,” are followed by at least three, 
if not four, different notes in as many rendi- 
tions of the song. “Chuck, chuck, A-e-o-lee, 
Cheer”; ‘Chuck, chuck, A-e-o-lee, Trill”; and 


“Chuck, chuck, A-e-o-lee, Zz-zz,” are perhaps 
fair interpretations of three distinct perform- 
ances, following each other in rather close 
succession. 

The wood thrush arrives in our northern 
states early in May and in two or three weeks 
begins nesting. The nest is usually built from 
six to ten feet from the ground in the main 
crotch of a tree, though it sometimes is located 
on the bent-over trunks of small deformed 
trees. Trees near streams are usually chosen. 
Last spring, however, I found a nest on the 
trunk of a prostrate tree that stood near the 
top of a large cone-shaped hill. The nest is 
shaped like that of the robin but is slightly 
smaller. Leaves, paper, twigs. and weed 
stalks are used liberally in its construction. 
These are used mainly for the foundation and 
outside. Mud, too, is used freely by the wood 
thrush, the bowl of the nest being largely con- 
structed of it. In this respect, the wood 
thrush’s nest is similar to that of the robin. 
Grass, as is the case with the robin, is some- 
times used for the lining, though as a general 
rule rootlets are used for this purpose. 


I found a second nest last spring that had 
been built in the main crotch of a young red 
birch. This nest did not look at all like a 
wood thrush’s nest. This was due to the fact 
that it had been lined with grass and was more 
or less of a platform. The mud in this nest 
had no doubt been washed away by heavy 
rains which accounted for its flattened and 
misshapen appearance. It reminded me of 
the nest of the kingbird, but less bulky and 
lacking the string so often used by this bird. 
Two young birds lay in the nest. 

I placed an umbrella blind near this nest 
hoping to get pictures of the adult birds. 
They proved very shy and would not come 
near the nest while the blind stood near it. 
A thunder storm forced me to remove it be- 
fore they became accustomed to it, for I could 
not leave the youngsters exposed to the cold 
rain. I was more fortunate in securing pic- 
tures of the youngsters. Less than a week 
later, I found one perched on the rim of the 
nest about to leave it forever. He was an 
accommodating little fellow and sat still while 
I took a half-dozen pictures. The other, 
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equally accommodating, lay in the nest, occa- 
sionally peeping over the rim for a look at me. 
| visited a near-by lily pond after photograph- 
ing the youngsters and in less than thirty 
minutes returned to the nest. During that 
time, the little fellows had said “Good-bye” 
to the nest and were so safely hidden that I 
saw no more of them. 

The wood thrush has three rather common 
call and alarm notes. The first of these is a 
sharp, explosive “pip, pip,” the second a low 
“chuck” or “cluck,” and the third a “chirp” 
which reminds one of the “chirp” of the robin. 
The eggs number three or four and are bluish- 
green in color like those of the robin. They 
are, however. slightly smaller. 


FOSTER-MOTHER OF MILLIONS 


HE is the American dairy cow, one of the 
greatest benefactors of human kind from 
infancy to old age. She feeds the multitude, 
and with the most nourishing and life-sustain- 
ing of foods. It is meet that she should receive 
recognition and credit for the part she has 
filled in the long march of civilization. This 
tribute to her by the Outlook is food for 
thought: 

“Looking at her as she stands in the fresh 
grass by a brookside, placid, fawn-eyed, un- 
pretentious, one would never suspect that she 
has saved the lives of 12,000,000 children. 
She is the best friend that war-worn Europe 
found in the world. She relieved the suffering 
of today; she saved the men and women of 
tomorrow. Without her, the slow wasting 
of war’s aftermath would spread a more ter- 
rible devastation in 1940 than the red carnage 
of the battle-front ever brought in the frenzied 
years of conflict. She overcame the enemies 
that walk in the wake of war—famine, and 
pestilence, and children dwarfed and imbecile. 
She is the American dairy cow. She stands 
in the stanchions of the United States, 
23,000,000 strong. Every two dairy cows in 
the United States, on the average, have saved 
one child’s life in Europe in addition to doing 
their duty at home. 

“Secretary Hoover paid the cow this tribute 
when he addressed the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress in session in Washington: “The feeding 
of these masses of under-nourished children 
demonstrated from the outset,’ he said, ‘that 
there was no substitute for milk and that, 
while a wide range of alternatives existed 
among other foodstuffs, this commodity was 
essential for their restoration to health and 


strength. It could well be said that the sav- 


ing of these millions of children was accom- 
plished only by virtue of the strength of the 
American dairy industry.’ 

“That ought to settle the age-old argument 

as to which of the domestic animals is man’s 
best servant. Much poetry, eulogy, and fine 
sentiment have been written around the 
horse and the dog. The cow has been com- 
paratively little on the printed page and hardly 
at all in the history of wars. Hers is not the 
heroic role of the soldier’s mount, of the*police 
dog among the tangled wires, not even of the 
braying mule in a pack-train moving through 
the mud. She is one of those who, when fifes 
scream and battle-flags fly, stay behind and 
do a homely duty. Yet without her the 
world were lost.” 
THERE are 23,000,000 cows in this country, 
and the Department of Agriculture estimates 
the wealth produced by them in one year to 
be over $800,000,000. 


THE DAIRY COW—MAN’S BEST HUMBLE 


SERVANT 


A WORD FOR THE ASS 
MARIA MORAVSKY 


HERE are many animals misjudged by 

the people because they have been 
observed from a too human point of view. 
We would understand them better if we put 
ourselves mentally in their places. It may 
seem below one’s dignity to imagine oneself 
a pig or an ass, but it is at times useful for 
obtaining more knowledge. 

An animal to which the most flagrant in- 
justice has been done for centuries by public 
opinion, as reflected in fables, folk stories, 
proverbs and popular sayings, is the ass. He 
is always being charged with stupidity. His 
stubbornness has been interpreted as_ the 
lack of understanding what is demanded of 
him. 

In reality, as the celebrated zoologist Brehm 


A VETERAN OF FORTY YEARS 


points out, the ass understands only too well 
what is good and what is harmful for him. 
To be sure, he cares but little for the “higher 
purposes” of his masters. But he knows 
with amazing precision what amount of load 
is within his ability to carry without breaking 
his back or exhausting himself to death. The 
less clever and more generous horse, with his 
undying loyalty to man, would strain his 
muscles to the utmost, trying to carry the 
heaviest load. He not infrequently falls and 
dies under the burden of duty. But the ass 
will not move an inch while he feels a super- 
fluous sack on his back. He would rather 
kick and be called stubborn. 

The result of breaking this wise stubborn- 
ness by violence is most disastrous. Here is 
an illustration: While traveling as a news- 
paper correspondent in the time of the World 
War, on Caucasus, then Russia’s southern 
front, I saw little asses used as carriers of army 
kitchen utensils. After a heavy battle, in 
which the Turks captured all our camels, 
which carried ammunition, the remaining 
boxes with cartridges were loaded on the weak 
backs of the little, helpless-looking, big- 
headed, sad-eyed Caucasian asses. The ani- 
mals felt the danger and refused to make a 
step forward. But they were severely beaten 
and compelled to run, until their tiny legs 
would snap and break like matches. 

Another example: 

In the main Chilean port, Valparaiso, which 
is built on steep hills, almost all the trade is 
carried on with the help of mules, pack-horses, 
and asses. Groceries, milk, bread, are deliv- 
ered on an animal’s back. They also serve 
as moving vans. A Chilean mule can carry 
anything from a sack of sand to a piano. 
The animals often fall under the over-heavy 
load. But the weakest of all carriers, the 
Chilean ass, is the first to act vigorously in 
self-defense. I have watched many a tiny, 
hairy, pathetic-looking little ass kicking and 
crying desperately under the blows, but never 
moving until a superfluous basket of apples 
was removed from its back. 

“Be Kind to Animals’? Week, April 13-18; 
Humane Sunday, April 19, 1924. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy 
supplies. 


BANDS OF MERCY are implanting 
and fostering in the minds of the young 
the great principles of justice, fair play, 
| and kindness towards every form of life, 
human and sub-human. They are quick- 
| ening and inculcating that spirit of chiv- 
alry and humanity which characterizes 
| the best citizenship of the world, whose 
influence and leading will finally put an 
_ end to wars, and steadfastly prevent | 
lawlessness and cruelty. | 


= 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nineteen new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported in August. Of these, fifteen were in 
schools of Tennessee; and one each in Massa- 
chusétts, Maryland, Pennsylvania and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 143,646. 


OVER 30,000 NEW MEMBERS 


ISS ELLA A. MARYOTT, State Organ- 

izer of Bands of Mercy for the American 
Humane Education Society, reported during 
the school year, 1923-1924, 1,072 new Bands 
formed, with 42,042 members. Of these, 
764 Bands were organized in Boston, includ- 
ing 27 in summer vacation schools, with a 
total of 30,658 members. Other places vis- 
ited were Methuen, Wellesley, Winchester, 
Waltham, Weston, and Framingham. She 
also gave many addresses and illustrated talks 
before school assemblies, mothers’ meetings, 
Bible schools and young peoples’ services. 


CAN YOU GUESS THESE BIRDS? 


A jolly outdoor time?—A meadow lark. 

What hunters sometimes do?—Killdeer. 

Used in decorations?—Bunting. 

A color Quakers like?—Dove. 

An unsteady light?—Flicker. 

Material for summer trousers?—Duck. 

A stupid fellow?—Booby. 

A boy’s name?—Bob-white. 

What friends do?—Chat. 

A bird never seen in the summer?—Snow- 
flake. 

What farmers need 
Thrasher. 
/ a dog does when he is happy?—Wag- 
tail. 

A color tool?—Yellowhammer. 

A baseball player?—Flycatcher. 

A little monarch?—Kinglet. 

The bird that likes to punish William?— 
Whippoorwill. 
The champion angler?—Kingfisher. 


in the summer?— 


FEEDING HIS MATE IN HER MUD NEST 


THE CURIOUS HORNBILL 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


NIMAIS and birds in the tropical jun- 
gles are compelled to adopt various 
methods for protecting themselves from their 
enemies. The “hornbill’’ bird is a curious 
illustration of this fact. The hornbill and his 
mate construct a sealed nest, which is a com- 
plete inclosure made of mud over a hollow 
in a tree. In this nest only a small hole is 
left for a window, through which food is 
passed to the female inside. When the female 
wishes to lay her eggs, she retires to the hol- 
low in the tree and allows herself to be walled 
in by her mate, whom she assists in closing up 
the roof of the nest by means of the mud that 
her mate brings her for this purpose. The 
sun soon bakes it quite hard. For six long 
weeks Mrs. Hornbill patiently sits on her 
nest, while she is fed through the window by 
Mr. Hornbill. In case some animal enemy 
attempts to enter the nest, Mrs. Hornbill 
thrusts her large beak into the opening and 
snaps savagely with it, which, with its sawlike 
edges, proves to be quite a formidable weapon. 
The mother bird loses all her feathers while 
sitting on her eggs, and thus sits in darkness 
without any clothes on. The male hornbill 
collects such food as lizards, small fruits, 
seeds, and tender roots. These he rolls to- 
gether in sausage-shaped bundles in his capa- 
cious beak and then passes them in to his 
companion. African natives call this bird 
the “jealous bird,” for it is said that if the 
male suspects his mate of entertaining other 
bird callers, he seals up the window from the 
outside and goes away for good, leaving the 
prisoner with her helpless family to die of 
hunger inside the mud nest. 


REMINDERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PEAK kindly to animals as well as to 
people. A dog’s sensitive ear suffers 
from harsh words or sounds. 

Animals fatally hurt should be mercifully 
killed by some one who knows how to do it 
with the least suffering. 

Do not throw stones at living creatures. 

Never carry poultry with their heads down- 
ward. 

When the owner does not object, give a 
lump of sugar or other food to the horse that 
comes to your gate. 

Listen to the cry of pain or distress, and 
lend a helping hand. 

Causing animals to fight is cruel. Follow- 
ers of cruel animal sports show depraved 
character. 


Cruel trapping for gain or hunting for sport 
are products of a barbarous age and have no 
place in the conduct of a thoughtful man. 

Performing animals are nearly always 
cruelly trained and suffer much in being car- 
ried about the country. Help them by not 
attending such shows. 

Pick up nails, glass, tin cans, etc., from 
walks, streets or public places, and place 
them where there will be no danger from them. 

Never keep an animal unless you can pro- 
vide for its comfort and happiness. 

Never imprison wild animals or birds as 
they cannot enjoy confinement. 

Never consider anything pleasure which 
causes pain or unhappiness to another. 

Give up your game or pleasure to comfort 
the suffering or to increase the happiness of 
the less fortunate. 

Plant trees in your yard to attract birds, 
thus adding to the beauty and comfort of 
your home. 

Be considerate of the aged, and seek fre- 
quent opportunities of bringing them joy and 
happiness. 

Apply the Golden Rule in your dealings with 
animals. 

Do an act of kindness every day. It will 
be your greatest source of happiness. 


“JIMMIE” 
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LITTLE MARY BARTHELMESS, DAUGHTER OF RICHARD 
BARTHELMESS, THE ACTOR, WILL GROW 
UP WITH HER PET PUPPY 


MOTHER ROBIN ON THE FLY 
ZI. DAHVICE 


N an eighteen-mile branch of a certain railroad running 
out of New Haven, Connecticut, an extra passenger 
coach is kept in reserve to be used when the traffic is heavy. 
It stands in the yards and is sometimes not used for a period 
of several weeks. It happened one day that it was needed 
after a rest of more than a month, and the conductor had it 
attached to his train to make the eighteen-mile run. During 
the time that it had lain idle, a robin had built her nest on 
the rods under the car, and had there hatched her little ones, 
When the car left the yard, the robin followed, flying the en- 
tire distance, and reached the station one minute behind the 
train. She singled out the car while it lay in the yard there, 
and watched and fed her little brood, and when it started 
back, she flew after it as before, arriving at the time it did. 
In this way the little bird family made the trip of eighteen 


miles four times that day, a total distance of seventy-two 
miles, 


A MONMOUTH, MAINE, BABY 
LILLIAN L. TROTT 


OHNNIE PINKHAM, JR., has a baby woodchuck, taken 

from a burrow after the mother chuck had been killed. 

Young Charlie Chuck now resides in a village and the 
dooryard is frequented by cats, dogs, and boys, besides the 
six kitties owned by the Pinkhams. But Chuckie’s wishes 
win out. He chases the children like a puppie, and nips 
them to gain his will. 

He has a box cage fitted up for the sandman’s visits, but 
daytime finds him in the house or outdoors. When fright- 
ened, he flees to a hole under the barn, where marauders can- 
not reach him. When he wants to enter the kitchen he goes 
to the screen door and stands up, hands on the wire, and waits 
—sometimes scolding—till it is opened. The first food he 
ever knew is still his favorite, and when milking time comes 


around he will not be put off till it is strained, but tears around 
like a cyclone, making his little scolding, impatient noise, till 
he gains his point. Candy appeals to him with desperate greed. 

He loves to cuddle in one’s lap and play, but when he 
wants to get down, he'll fight for his rights, even hitting his 
human obstacle with his nose, sidewise, when biting won’t 
conquer. He holds a gumdrop up in his paws, to nibble it, 
like a squirrel, and sucks the stickiness off each separate 
finger, to secure the last taste. Johnnie fondles him most, 
and it is Johnnie whom he never bites when angered. 


SHOOTING THE BIRDS 
JAMES L. EDWARDS 


HY do they shoot the pretty birds?” 
Asked little Bobbie Gray, 
“Who sing so sweetly every morn 
Just at the break of day ? 


“Why, every evening just at dusk, 
I hear the robins’ song; 

They seem to voice their thankfulness 
For the whole day long. 


“The bluebird warbles in his flight, 
A living, azure blue, 

I don’t see how a living soul 
Could harm them, now do you? 


“The goldtinch flickers through the trees, 
A sunbeam-token. wing, 

His dainty, lilting little song 
Spreads joy o’er every thing.” 


“They shoot, my boy, because their soul 
Responds not to the call 

That God made little singing birds 
To voice His love to all.” 


; Wide World Photos 
MISCHIEF MAKERS’ RETREAT 
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FOOD HABITS OF THE STARLING 


Findings by U.S. Department of Agriculture 


S an effective destroyer of terrestrial in- 
sects, including such pests as cutworms, 
grasshoppers, and weevils, the starling has 
few equals among the bird population of the 
northeastern United States. 

The most serious objection to the starling 
on economic grounds arises from its destruc- 
tion of cherries. When its work is combined 
with that of the robin, which is fully as de- 
structive and much less easily frightened, the 
chances for a successful crop of cherries, espe- 
cially of early varieties, are poor. 

Contrary to the opinion of many farmers, 
especially in New Jersey. the starling secures 
an extremely small portion of its sustenance 
from either sweet or field corn. Its associa- 
tion with the actual depredators of cornfields, 
the red-winged blackbirds and grackles, ac- 
counts for its reputation. It is true that the 
starling, especially in the vicinity of roosts, 
does inflict some damage on corn, but com- 
pared with that done by the other species 
named, this is very little. 

An idea of the economic significance of the 
starling’s food habits is gained by comparison 
with the food habits of certain well-known 
native birds, with some of which it frequently 
associates. A thorough consideration of the 
evidence at hand indicates that, based on 
food habits, the adult starling is the economic 
superior of the robin, catbird, flicker, red- 
winged blackbird, or grackle. It is primarily 
a feeder on insects and wild fruit—less than 
six per cent of its yearly food being secured 
from cultivated crops. 

While the advent of the starling doubtless 
has had some effect on the native species 
nesting in the dooryard, it is not believed this 
bird will jeopardize any species as a whole. 
Economically considered, the starling is the 
superior of either the flicker, the robin, or the 
English sparrow, three of the species with 
which it comes in contact in its breeding oper- 
ations. The eggs and young of bluebirds 
and wrens may be protected by the use of 
nest boxes with circular openings one and one- 
half inches or less in diameter. This leaves 
the purple martin the only species readily sub- 
ject to attack by the starling, whose economic 
worth may be considered greater than that of 
the latter, but in no case was the disturbance 
of a well-established colony of martins noted. 
In its search for food, the starling also comes 
in competition with neighboring species, most 
of which, however, are the starling’s economic 
inferiors. The meadow lark appears to be 
the only species which might be affected by 
this competition for food whose added diffi- 
culty in sustaining itself is to be deplored. 

Most of the starling’s food habits have been 
demonstrated to be either beneficial to man 
or of a neutral character. Furthermore, it 
has been found that the time the bird spends 
in destroying crops or in molesting other birds 
is extremely short compared with the endless 
hours it spends searching for insects or feeding 
on wild fruits. With its ready ability to 
adapt itself to new environments, the starling 
possesses almost unlimited capacity for good, 
but it is potentially harmful in that its gre- 
garious habits may abnormally emphasize 
some minor food habit which would be in- 
dulged in at the expense of growing crops. 
The individual farmer will be well rewarded 
by allowing a reasonable number of starlings 
to conduct their nesting operations on the 

arm. 


THE RATTLESNAKE 
LESLIE CLARE 


MANCHESTER 
I CURVE in the sands of the desert 


Like a stream on its sea-ward way; 
A mottled length, a silent, 
Where the shadows of cacti play. 
I sting like a bee in the yellow 
Of waxen, honeyed bloom; 
I hide me there where the boulders 
Throw out an edging of gloom. 


I watch the horse-man going 
To pastures in uplands afar; 

I bask in the warmth of the summer 
Beneath its sun and its star. 

I hide in the dens of the valley 
When the cooler days are here, 

When the brown of the autumn is spreading 
Its blanket so subtle and sere. 


I hear the thunder of cattle— 
Their tramping is over my head; 

And I know the lonely horse-man 
Has come through the mesa red. 

I know he has brought the yearlings 
And those of the spreading horn; 
And I curl in the dark of my cavern 

To wait for a distant morn. 


ANIMAL SWIMMERS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


EARLY all large animals are better 

swimmers than man. With our flat 
palms, we can outstrip many of the small- 
footed running quadrupeds, but the web- 
footed creatures and most of the big animals 
have us beaten when it comes to swimming. 
Anthropoid apes, because of their build, are 
commonly believed to swim as well as man, 
but the fact is that they cannot swim at all 
unless taught by trainers. 

And that reminds me of another interesting 
fact along the same line: fur seals cannot 
swim when first born; they are actually afraid 
of the water, and have to learn. But once 
they have mastered the art, they soon forget 
to walk. 

The rhinoceros and the hippopotamus are 
both good swimmers, and the latter is one of 
the very best divers. The reindeer is at 
home in the water, as shown by his method 
of deep submersion—he keeps his head but a 
little above the surface. The elk carries his 
head well out of water and avoids turning: 
he likes to go directly from bank to bank and 
get it over quickly. 

The Indian elephant must be a powerful 
swimmer, to judge by the surprising burdens 
he carries across great rivers. It takes both 
strength and skill to swim when heavily 
loaded. 

The polar bear is a marvel in the water. He 
is not the swiftest of swimmers, but consid- 
ering the icy temperature of the water and 
remembering that cold is a great deterrent in 
swimming, this animal must surely be the 
hardiest and most enduring of “‘water dogs,” 
for he can swim twenty or twenty-five miles 
with but moderate effort. 

The squirrel is still another surprise, when 
it comes to swimming. I read of a sportsman 
who experimented to learn whether these little 
animals swim naturally. He selected one 
that had been born and raised in captivity, 
and took it in a boat to the center of a lake. 
The instant the squirrel was liberated it made 
for the shore, and it swam so rapidly that the 
man had much difficulty to recapture it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial - of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
sum 0 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society when making your will. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of. an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animais, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in cither of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Brane 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent to any persons whose addresses 
are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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